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NEW D) nyden BOOKS 


Millard- THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Rothney CHILD: A Book of Cases 


This new book is the first text for child psychology and child development courses to 
present an adequate sample of comprehensive case materials for the longitudinal an- 
alysis of growth and behavior. Its 22 thoroughly documented case histories are accom- 
panied by introductory and summary chapters and discussion questions as aids in de- 
riving general principles from specific cases. Published. 660 pp. List $4.90 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
—_ TEACHER AT WORK 


In its concise overview of evolving elementary education, this new book provides an 
orientation to elementary teaching which is modern, realistic, and comprehensive. 
Further, through analysis of actual classroom practices and problems, it offers specific 
guidance for planning, performing, and evaluating the work of the elementary teacher. 
Published. 530 pp. List $5.25 


7 THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
Si EQUIPMENT MANUAL 


A guide to the operation and maintenance of all types, makes, and models of audio- 
visual equipment in general. use. Designed as a self-teacher, this book coordinates step- 
by-step instructions with nearly 1,400 photographs and line drawings. Wide, step- 
indexed pages, spiral binding, and slip case. Published. 384 pp. List $9.50 


| INTRACLASS CORRELATION AND 
THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


A general method for summarizing many types of data ‘not adequately handled by 
statistical procedures now in use is presented in this book, together with a summary 
of recent fundamental advances in the theory of analysis of variance models. 

January. List (tent.) $3.75 


Halsey- PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
Porter THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The philosophy of movement education as part of the full and rounded development 
of the individual child is implicit throughout this new text. The integration of the ma- 
terials and methods of elementary physical education with other learning experiences, 
such as reading and citizenship, is demonstrated. April. List (tent.) $4.75 
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Acccorvine to the evidence of numbers, America 
is sold on higher education. A persistently active 
desire for it is shown by the 1957-58 enrollment 
returns recently received from 930 accredited 
universities and four-year colleges and technical 
schools (representing well over 1,000 separate 
campuses) throughout the United States and its 
territories in this 38th annual SCHOOL AND 
Sociery study. These institutions report 1,755,105 
full-time students aryl a grand total of 2,415,214. 
Institutional numbers as to men and women 
students and also as to their teachers are given 
in Table 1, includitig those in component state 
and city branches.’ 

For the fourth consecutive year, the trend is 
upward. Although a considerable number ol 
colleges and universities for various reasons re- 
cord slight decreases or no change, total attend- 
ance figures for the country exceed by a small 
margin the all-time peak of last year. For 896 
institutions reporting comparably for both years, 
show a gain this autumn the 


1956 of 2.7°¢ in full-time students 


returns ovel 


autumn ol 
taking regular undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams and a gain for 1957 over 1956 of 8°% in 
part-time students taking selected credit courses 
in evening, late afternoon, and Saturday morn- 
ing classes. The 1957 increase in grand-total en- 
rollments is 4.2°;. 

Full-time students. Of greatest significance is 
the enrollment of 1,750,000 full-time students 
in accredited colleges and universities. These are 
the young men and women to whom the nation, 
as in the past, predominantly looks to recruit 
‘leaders in science, technology, business, medicine, 
law, teaching, the pro- 
fessions. In relation to age-bracket population, 
the current college population is unprecedently 
high. There are at least 400,000 more full-time 
than there 


ministry, and othe 


students in accredited institutions 
were five years ago. The 1957-58 host of full- 
time students—ranging from college freshmen to 


those in the university graduate schools—came 


up from high-school classes that were relatively 
small because of the low birth rate during the 


1930's. We see here a what is to 


happen when, in a few years, campus gates will 


portent of 


be besieged by pupils now in the primary grades 
who represent the pronounced rise in the birth 
rate which followed World War II and which 
still continues. 

Confronting all institutions of higher educa- 
tion is the resultant problem of providing physi- 
cal facilities and faculty personnel to cope with 
approaching demands.? Present demands already 
have taxed the capacities of certain privately 
They 


supported universities and colleges. are 
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now limiting freshman admissions because they 
are apprehensive about continued enlargement. 
They cannot see how to finance additional 
classroom — buildings, 
idence halls and 


teachers qualified to maintain the scholarly and 


laboratories, and res 


how to obtain additional 


scientific standards which they consider to be 
their best service to the nation. In consequenc: 
of this restrictive policy, numerous young pet 
sons are now entering colleges and universities 
of their second or third choice which can pre- 
sently accommodate more students. 

Publicly supported universities have not cur 
tailed acceptance of satisfactory applicants from 
certain state universi 


their own indeed, 


ties, by legislative mandate, must accept all high 


areas; 


school graduates who are certified as to character. 
But some state universities are cutting down on 
out-of-state admissions and some municipal uni 
versities have restricted out-of-city admissions. 
The public 
getting adequate financial appropriations from 
their the 


future, they recognize the obligation to do then 


universities are having trouble in 


legislatures and city councils. As to 
utmost and are going ahead with expansion pro 
grams for their home or branch campuses. The 
pressure of numbers is causing anxiety among 
' 

thiass 


administrators of publicly 


hav: 


and 
universities that 


faculties 
supported ‘eveloped 
undergraduate programs igh grade and re- 
search ranking with the best 

Full-time freshmen ard others, In Table 2 
will be found 1957 and 1956 enrollments of 
freshman full-time students in 803 institutions 
reporting comparably for both years, covering 
five broad fields of Their 1957 total ts 
106,883; for 1956 it 105,665. These 1957 
freshman enrollments, in size order, are: liberal 
224,463; 


6? $52: 


study. 


Was 


arts, engineering, 67,918; teachers col- 


leges, commerce, 41,003; agriculture, 


11,047. 
As to the grand total this fall of all new entei 
ing students, full-time and part-time, the U.S. 


Office of Education reports its estimate ol 

As of Oct. 31, 1957, the Office of Education, U.S. De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, kindly 
supplied this writer with its estimate of opening fall en 
rollments: Fotal, 3,072,000 “degree-credit students 
(2,007,000 men and 1,065,000 women) in about 1,850 in 
stitutions of various types above the high-school 
There was no differentiation as to full-time and part-time 
students. 

Utilizing the service of 


level 


experts supplied without 
charge by the advertising profession, the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., New York City, is 
conducting an admirable campaign to inform the Amer 
ican people about the critical need for support of higher 
education, Some universities and colleges are raising en 
dowment funds: promoting annual giving by 
alumni and friends; some, in group organizations, are 
soliciting gifts from industry and business 


some are 
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745,000 “first-time” students (457,000 men and 
288,000 women) in about 1,850 institutions of 
various types above the high-school level. No 
comparison with the 1956 grand total was avail- 
able at this time. 

Part-time students. The 1957 enrollment of 
643,752 part-time students in the accredited in- 
stitutions reporting comparably is 8° larger 
than in 1956. This surpasses by several times the 
2.7%, gain in full-time students attending these 
institutions. It is of interest that, of the 79 mem- 


bers of the Association of Urban Universities, 


well over 30 have more part-time students than 
they have full-time students. Urban universities 
and colleges are proud of the two-fold service 
they render in their communities, especially the 
lift they are giving to their day-working students 


who occupy classrooms at times when they 
otherwise would be vacant. By sticking at it long 
enough, a small proportion of these part-time 
students attain credits sufficient for a degree. 
The great proportion of them take courses ap- 
plicable to their needs in business, technology, 
teaching, and many other fields, thus obtaining 
valuable material benefits. And some of them— 
blessed the faithful—pursue 


the company of 
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courses in the humanities, finding their reward 
in intellectual and cultural enlargement. 

It is appropriate that such men and women 
should be enumerated in their own honorable 
category of part-time students enrolled in uni- 
versity credit courses. There is general approval 
of the SCHOOL AND Society differentiation in re- 
porting full-time and part-time students separate- 
ly. Simply to lump them together in grand-total 
statistics is to present an exaggerated picture to 
the public of the actual instruction which Amer- 
ican universities and colleges are giving. The 
actuality is a splendid thing, with no need fot 
exaggeration. 

Miscellaneous comparisons. Analysis of the 
Table | divisions shows the following 1957 full- 
time enrollments and percentage comparisons 
with 1956 for institutions reporting comparably: 
65 public universities, 527,766—an increase ol 
1.1°.; 57 private universities, 289,990—a decrease 
566 independent colleges of arts and 
sciences, 483,506—an increase of 2.8°%; 55 inde- 
pendent technological institutions, 144,001—an 
increase of 4.59%; 135 independent teachers col- 
leges, 175,107—an increase of 4.8°;; eight schools 
of fine arts, applied arts, and music, 3,339—a de- 
crease of 2.7%; 10 theological seminaries and 
schools for lay workers, 1,672—a decrease ol 
5.6%. 

Table 4, which covers the U.S. geographical 
divisions, shows the range of increases, with a 


TOF + 
Or 77: 


few decreases. 

As to sex, in 896 institutions reporting com- 
parably, the 1,084,664 men students represent an 
increase of 1.5% over 1956 and the 540,717 
women students, an increase of 5.2%. 

In observing the Table 3 list of largest uni- 

versities in respect to full-time and grand-total 
attendance, it should be taken into account that 
the figures of some institutions include com- 
ponent state and city branches which have 
marked individual identities. 
Veteran Students. The Veterans Administration 
kindly gave this writer “preliminary reports, 
figures rounded,” showing that, as of Oct. 31, a 
total of about 666,500 veterans were enrolled 
under various VA education and training pro- 
grams, as compared with 709,147 a year ago, 
Veterans (Korean War) taking courses in “in- 
stitutions of higher learning” under Public Law 
550 number approximately 397,000, as compared 
with 408,760 a year ago. 

Enrollments up in junior colleges. Jesse P. 
Bogue, executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, writes that “spot 
information indicates that increases in junior 


(Text continued on page 385) 
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Institution 


Bowling Green 
State U, 
College of the 
City of New 
York, including 
Brooklyn C. 
City C, 

Hunter C. 
Queens C. 
Florida State U. 
Indiana VU, 
lowa State C, 
Kent State U. 
Louisiana St. U. 
& A, & MC. 
Miami U, 
Mich, State U. 
Montana State C. 
Montana State U. 
Municipal U. of 
Wichita 
Ohio State U. 
Ohio U. 
Oregon State .C. 
Pennsylvania 
State U. 

(including 

centers) 
Purdue U. 
Rutgers U. (Inc. 
Douglass C, W, 
C. of S. Jersey, 
and former U. 
of Newark) 
So. Illinois U. 
State C. of 
Washington 
State U. of lowa 
State U. of New 
York (28 Units) 
Texas So. U. 

. of Akron 

; of Alabama 
. of Alaska 

. of Arizona 

. of Arkansas 
. of California, 

ne, 

Berkely 
Campus 

Los Angeles 
Campus 

Other 
Campuses 
U, of Cincinnati 


* Approximate 


Full-Time 


Men 


2,559 


14,555 
3,937 
7,594 
1,514 
1,510 
3,287 
9,146 
7,901 
3,771 


6,260 
3,169 
11,560 
2,441 
1,961 


2,051 
14,874 
4,534 
5,533 


5,292 
4,321 


3,481 
7,265 


14,135 
995 
1,492 
5,251 
359 
4,824 
4,101 


UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


Full-Time 


Women 


1,853 
1,909 


1,752 
2,989 


13,123 
1,061 
690 
2,444 
138 
2,121 
1,325 


(42,549) 


(18,981") 


(16,081’) 


( 7,562') 


4,954 


1,573 


TABLE | 


1. Under Public Control 


Institution 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 
Full-Time 


Grand 
Total 
Students 
Men 


U. of Colorado 

(Inc, Denver 

Campus) 7,109 
of Conn. 5,757 
of Delaware 1,396 
of Florida 7,998 
of Georgia 3,965 
of Hawaii 2,694 
of Houston 4,454 
of Idaho 2,840 
. of Illinois 17,159 
of Kansas 5,595 
of Kentucky 4,799 
of Louisville 2,667 
of Maine 2,908 
. of Maryland —_— 
of Mass. 2,958 
. of Michigan 15,750 
of Minnesota 18,803 
of Miss. 2,388 
of Missouri 9,919 
of Nebraska 5,813 
of Nevada 1,272 
of N. H. 2,253 
of N. M. 2,897 
of N. C. 5,718 
of N. Dak. 2,640 
of Okla. 7,574 
of Oregon 3,414* 
. of Puerto 

Rico (Inc. 

branches) 7,294 
U. of So. Car. 3,355 
U. of S. Dak. 1,586 
U. of Tenn. 4,377 


6,761 358 U. of Texas, 


10,643 722 (Inc. all 
Campuses) 15,211 


U. of Toledo 2,109 
U. of Utah 5,682 
U. of Vermont 1,924 
U. of Virginia 

M 3,874 
U. of Wash. 8,957 
U. of Wis., Inc. 14,362 
Madison 

Campus 10,551 
Milwaukee 

Campus 2,895 
Other Campuses 916 
U. of Wyo. 2,376 
Wayne State U. 5,498 
West Va. U. 4,168 


21,374 
15,173 


U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U 

U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U 

U. 
U 

U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
VU. 
U. 
U 


14,395 756 
9,117 545 


38,969 2,560 
2,723 167 
4,905 136 

12,629 725 
2,909 62 
9,842 437 
6,025 423 


3,839 


15,781 449 1,262 





* Figures for 1956-57 


‘ Includes duplicates which have been deducted from U. of 


California total. 
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Full-Time 


Women 


898 
2,660 
1,873* 


3,830 
995 
513 

1,725 


5,376 

812 
1,894 
1,025 


276 
3,511 
6,216 


4,406 


1,561 
249 
776 

2,949 

1,319 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


11,125 
10,278 
5,099 
13,472 
9,997 
7,346 
13,002 
3,773 
25,920 
9,225 
7,301 
6,204 
4,790 
15,380 
4,460 
27,071 
35,800 
4,108 
13,849 
8,156 
2,452 
3,330 
6,648 
7,189 
3,666 
11,807 
5,874* 


16,753 
4,849 
2,517 
9,440 


22,084 
5,675 
9,604 
3,010 


4,332 
15,427 
24,880 


16,234 


6,142 
2,504 
3,406 
19,920 
6,800 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 


851 
880 
141 
263 
241 
525 
210 
565 
275* 


1,063 
259 
145 
479 


1,344 
165 
536 
223 


425 


1,217 


Teaching 
Staff 


Total 


130 
371 
1,319 
568 


Totals 404,452 175,102 813,898 44,843 66,285 





Institution 


Baylor U. 
Boston C. 
Boston U. 
Brigham 
Young U, 
Brown U, (Inc. 
Pembroke C.) 
Catholic U. of 
America 
Clark U., Mass. 
Columbia U, 
(Inc. Barnard 
Cc.) 

Cornell U, 
Creighton U. 
Dartmouth M 
DePaul U. 
Drake U, 
Duke U. 
Emory U. 
Fordham U, 
George 


Washington U. 


Georgetown U. 
D.C. M 
Harvard U. 
(Inc, Radcliffe 


Hopkins U. 
Lehigh U, M 
Long Island U. 
(Inc, Branches) 
Loyola U., Ill. 
Loyola U., La: 
Marquette U. 
New York U. 


Northwestern U. 


Princeton U. M 
Rice Inst. 


* Approximate 


Full-Time 


Men 


2,411 
4,704 
6,401 


4,932 
2,658 


1,766 
571 


9,069 
8,478 
1,840 
2,980 
2,348 
1,704 
3,573 
2,474 
4,358 


2,202 


4,651 


10,536 
2,136 


2,199 
2,725 


1,821 
3,117 
1,083 
4,756 
9,839 
5,456 
3,628 
1,478 


Full-Time 


Women 
Grand 
Total 
Students 


Does not include 178 Research Fellows 


Institution 


Adelphi 

Agnes Scott W 
Ag., Mech, & 
Normal C, of 
Arkansas 


374 


Full-Time 


Men 


1,134 


579 


Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 


1,120 4,950 


601 601 


569 


TABLE 1 
UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


2. Under Private Control 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


iS) 
Nn 
N 


3,440 
539 


1,472* 
322 


223 
954 
234 
1,002 
3,981 
1,930 
605 
250* 


Institution 


, John's U. 
N. Y, 
St. Louis U. 
Southern 
Methodist U. 
Stanford U. 
Syracuse U. 
Temple U. 
Tufts U. (Inc. 
Jackson C.) 
Tulane U. (Inc. 
H, Sophie 
Newcomb 
Memorial C.) 
Union C, & 
Union U., 
N. Y, 


U. of Bpt. 

U. of Buffalo 
U. of Chicago 
U. of Denver 
U. of Detroit 
U. of Kansas 
City 

U. of Miami 

U. of Notre 
Dame M 

U. of Penn. 

U. of 
Pittsburgh 

U. of Richmond 
U. of Rochester 
U. of So. Calif. 

Vanderbilt U. 

Washington U. 

Western 
Reserve U. 

Yale U. 

Yeshiva U, 

Totals 


TABLE 1 


COLLEGES 


Teaching 


Full-Time 
Staff 


~_ 
aos. 
n= 


eo 
N 


Institution 


Alabama Pub. 
Albertus 
Magnus W 
Albion 
Albright 


Full-Time 


Men 


3,296 


1,890 


1,141 
3,593 
4,261 
2,487 
4,279 


1,449 
6,473 


5,911 
7,034 


6,778 
1,340 
2,184 
6,522 
2,689 
3,642 


1,971 
6,590 
917 
219,331 


OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Full-Time 


Men 


Full-Time 


Women 


1,077 
1,044 


1,402 
1,996 
3,187 
2,262 


585 


1,068 


64 


551 
1,102 
1,596 

823 

887 


445 
2,630 


2,096 


1,682 
485 
1,281 
2,159 
848 
1,285 


1,133 
512 
284 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Grand 
Total 
Students 
Staff 


8,958 
7,475 


8,237 
8,383 
15,963 
16,511 


3,025 


6,679 623 


2,524 353 


106 
398 
782 
191 
293 


3,042 
11,141 
6,386 
5,362 
9,808 


117 
532 


2,990 
12,108 


486 
1,101 


6,039 
17,125 


916 
108 
414 
487 
395 
646 


16,076 
3,541 
6,457 

18,587 
3,572 

13,059 


509 
955 
125 


7,113 
7,247 
1,493 


70,659 487,751 26,253 


Full-Time 


Women 


wn 
—_ 
wn 


Nn 
N 
o 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Students 
Staff 


Grand 
Total 


o 
Nn 


eo 
_ 


56,983 
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2. Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Institution Institution 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 
Men 
_ Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Total 
Teaching 


_ 


Brandeis U. 
Brenau W 
Briar Cliff W 
Bridgewater 
Bryn Mawr W 
Bucknell U. 


_ 
Nn 
oe 
oo 


Alfred U, 
Allegheny 
Allen U. 
Alliance 
Alma 
Alverno W 


>w 

os. 

os 
on-— 
=—-NN 
o-- 


@ 
Se) 
w 


> 
wn 


American 
International 
American U. 
Amherst M 
Anderson 
Anna Maria W 
Annhurst W 
Antioch 


Ld 

N 
_ 
oS N —WwWo- 
oo o onoo 


Po 
wn 


—_ = 
au 


Buena Vista 
Butler U. 
Caldwell W 
Calvin 

Canisius 
Capital U. 
Cardinal Stritch 
Ww 


eo 
wun 


Aquinas Carleton 
Arkansas Poly. Carroll, Mont. 
Pub. Carroll, Wisc. 
Arkansas S. C. Carson-Newman 
Pub. Carthage 
Asbury Cascade 
Ashland Catawba 
Assumption M Catholic U. 
Athens of Puerto Rico 
Atlanto U, Cedar Crest W 
Atlantic Centenary C. 
Christian of La. 
Atlantic Union Central, lowa 
Augsburg Central, Mo. 
Augustana, Ill. Centre, Ky, 
Augustana, S. D. Chapman 
Aurora Chatham W 
Austin Chestnut Hill W 
Baker U, Chico S. C, Pub. 


N 
°o 


nN 
o-oo oe 


WPnNUOUBD dS 
SPeWONNU & 


Baldwin-Wallace 
Barat C, of the 
Sacred Heart 
Ww 
Barber-Scotia 
Bard 
Barnard 
Barry W 
Bates 
Beaver W 
Belhaven 
Bellarmine M 
Beloit 
Benedict 
Bennett W 
Bennington W 
Berea 
Bethany, Kan, 
Bethany, W. Va, 
Bethany 
Nazarene 
Bethel, Kansas 
Bethel, Tenn. 
Bethune- 
Cookman 
Birmingham- 
Southern 
Bishop 
Blackburn 
Blue Mountain 


Bluffton 
Bowdoin M 
Bradley U. 


December 7, 


Citadel Pub. M 
Claflin 
Claremont 
Grad. School 
Claremont Men's 
c.M 

Clark, Ga, 
Clarke W 

Coe 

Coker W 
Colby 

Colgate M 

C. Misericordia 


C. of Charleston 
Pub. 

C. of Emporia 
C. of the 

Holy Cross M 
C. of the 

Holy Names W 
C. of Idaho 

C. of Medical 
Evangelists 

C. of Mt, St. 
Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio W 

C. of Mt. St. 
Vincent W 

C. of New 
Rochelle W 

C. of Notre 
Dame, Calif. 
WwW 





Institution 


C. of Notre 
of Maryland 
w 


Dame 


C, of Our Lady 
of the Elms W 

C. of the 
Ozarks 

C. of the Pacific 
C. of Puget 
Sound 

C. of the Sacred 
Heart W 

C. of St. 
Benedict W 

C. of St. 
Catherine W 

C. of St. 
Elizabeth W 

C. of St. Francis 
WwW 


C. of St. Mary 
of the Springs 
Ww 


C. of St, Rose 
Ww 


C. of the St. 
Scholastica W 
C. of St. Teresa 
Minn. W 
C. of St. Teresa, 
Mo. W 
C. of St. Thomas 
M 
C. of William 
and Mary Pub. 
C. of Wooster 
Colorado 
Columbia W 
Concordia 
Connecticut W 
Converse W 
Cornell, lowa 
Culver Stockton 
Dakota 
Wesleyan U. 
David Lipscomb 
Davidson M 
Davis and Elkins 
Delaware, S. C. 
Pub. 
Denison UV. 
Depauw U. 
Dickinson 
Dillard U. 
Doane 
Dominican C. of 
San Rafael W 
Dropsie C. for 
Hebrew and 
Cognate 
Learning 
Drury 
Duchesne W 
Dunbarton C. of 
Holy Cross W 
Duquesne 
D'Youville W 
Earlham 


376 


Men 
Full-Time 


Women 


Full-Time 


Grand 
Total 


2. 


Students 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Institution 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 
Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Eastern Baptist 

Eastern Ky. 
S. C. Pub. 

Eastern 
Nazarene 

Eastern New 
Mexico U, Pub. 

Elizabethtown 

Elmhurst 

Elmira W 

Elon 

Emerson 

Emmanuel W 

Emmanuel 
Missionary 

Emory and 
Henry 

Erskine 

Evansville 

Faiirfield U. M 

Fairleigh 
Dickinson 

Fenn 

Fisk U. 

Flora MacDonald 
WwW 

Florida Southern 

Fontbonne W 

Fort Hays, Kan. 
S. C. Pub. 

Franklin, Ind. 

Franklin and 
Marshall M 
Fresno S, C. 
Pub. 

Friends U. 
Furman 

Gallaudet 

Gannon M 

Geneva 

George 
Pepperdine 

George Williams 

Georgetown, Ky. 

Georgia §S, C. 
for Pub. W 

Georgian Court 
WwW 

Gettysburg 

Golden Gate 


102 


117 142 
97 102 
74 90 
39 56 
93 109 
86 103 
33 50 
58 66 
25 36 


20 28 
26 56 
68 68 
32 39 


27 32 
102 116 
136 157 Gonzaga U. 

85 95 Good Counsel 

59 66 Ww 

29 31 Goshen 

Goucher W 

37 Greenville 

Grinnell 
Grove City 
Guilford 
Gustavus 
Adolphus 
Hamilton M 
Hamline U. 
Hampden- 
Sydney M 
Hampton Inst. 
Hanover 


Men 


Full-Time 





Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


o | 
+ +) 
bo) 


N 
O 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


nN 
w 


-_ 
°o 
~ 


School and Society 





2. Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Institution Institution 


Full-Time 
Full-Time 
Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 
Teaching 


Women 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Staff 
Full-Time 
Full-Time 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Total 


Hardin- Lambuth 
Simmons U. y Lander 
Harding Lane 


NNN 
au 


Hartwick 
Hastings 
Haverford M 
Heidelberg 
High Point 
Hillsdale 
Hiram 
Hobart and 
William Smith 
Hofstra 
Hollins W 
Holy Names W 
Hood W 
Hope 
Houghton 
Howard 
Howard Payne 
Humboldt S,. C. 
Pub. 
Huntingdon 
Huron 
Huston Tillotson 
Idaho S.C. 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Wesleyan U. 
Immaculata W 
Immaculate 
Heart W 
Incarnate Word 
Ww 
Indiana Central 
lona M 
lowa Wesleyan 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Jarvis Christian 
John B. 
Stetson U. 
John Carroll 
ULM 
Johnson C, 
Smith VU, 
Judson W 
Juniata 
Kalamazoo 
Kentucky S. C. 
Pub. 
Kentucky 
Wesleyan 
Kenyon M 
Keuka W 
King 
King's M 
Knox 
Knoxville 
Lafayette M 
LaGrange 
LaSalle M 
LaSierra 
LaVerne 
Lake Erie W 
Lake Forest 
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Langston U_ 
Lawrence 
Le Moyne, N. Y. 
Le Moyne, Tenn. 
Lebanon Valley 
Lenoir Rhyne 
Lewis and Clark 
Limestone W 
Lincoln 
Memorial U. 
Lincoln U., Mo. 
Pub. 
Lincoln U., Pa. 
M 
Lindenwood W 
Linfield 
Livingstone 
Loras M 
Loretta Heights 
Ww 
Lovisiana 
Loyola, Md, M 
Loyola U., Calif. 
M 
Luther 
Lycoming 
Lynchburg 
Macalester 
MacMurray 
Manchester 
Manhattan M 
Manhattanville 
C. of the 
Sacred Heart 
Ww 
Marian 
Marietta 
Marshall Pub. 
Mary Baldwin W 
Mary Hardin- 
Baylor W 
Mary Manse W 
Mary 
Washington 
Pub. W 
Marycrest W 
Marygrove W 
Marylhurst W 
Marymount, 
Kansas W 
Marymount, 
N.Y. W 
Maryville, Mo. 
Ww 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Marywood W 
McMurry 
McNeese S. C. 
Pub. 
McPherson 
Memphis S. U. 
Pub. 
Mercer U. 
Mercy W 


317 

3 
487 
264 


1,200 


418 
720 


1,110 


658 
618 
446 
663 
128 
515 


2,600 


999 


327 
495 
772 
456 
1,218 


588 
875 
1,383 


1,686 
1,150 
999 
862 
2,042 
697 
1,026 
2,905 





Institution 


Mercyhurst W 
Meredith W 
Merrimack 
Middle Tenn. 

S. C. Pub. 
Middlebury 
Midland Pub. 
Midwestern U. 
Millikin U. 
Millsaps 
Milwaukee- 

Downer W 
Mississippi 
Mississippi 

Southern C. 

Pub. 
Mississippi S. C. 

for W. Pub.W 
Missouri Valley 
Monmouth, Ill. 
Monmouth, N. J. 
Moravian 
Morehouse M 
Morningside 
Morris Brown 
Mount Holyoke 

Ww 
Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W 
Mount St. 

Agnes W 
Mount St. Mary, 

N. H. W 
Mount St. 

Mary's, Cal. W 
Mount St. 

Mary's, Md. M 
Mount St. 

Scholastica W 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg 
Mundelein W 
Municipal U, of 

Omaha Pub. 
Muskingum 
Nazareth, Ky. 

Ww 
Nazareth, Mich. 

Ww 
Nazareth, N. Y. 

WwW 


Nebraska 
Wesleyan 

New Mexico 
Western Pub. 

Newberry 

Newton C. of 
the Sacred 
Heart W 

Niagara U. 

N. Carolina C. 
at Durham 
Pub. 

North Central 

N. Georgia 

Northeast La. 
S. C. Pub. 


378 


Full-Time 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 


Men 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Institution 


Full-Time 


Men 


Northland 
Northwest 
Nazarene 
Northwestern 
S. C. of Okla. 
Pub. 
Norwich U.M 
Notre Dame, 
Ohio W 
Notre Dame of 
Staten Island 
WwW 
Oberlin 1,074 
Occidental 804 
Oglethorpe U. 124 
Ohio Wesleyan 1,048 
Oklahoma 
Baptist U. 
Oklahoma C. 
for W. Pub. W 
Oklahoma 
City U. 
Olivet 
Nazarene 
Ottawa 
Otterbein 
Ouachita Baptist 
Our Lady of 
Cincinnati W 
Our Lady of 
the Lake W 
Pacific Lutheran 
Pacific Union 
Pacific U. 
Paine 
Park 
Parsons 
Pasadena 
Pembroke S. C. 
Pub. 
Pennsylvania 
Military C. M 
Phillips U. 
Pomona 
Portland S. C, 
Pub. 
Prairie View A 
& MC, of 
Texas Pub 
Pratt Ins. 
Presbyterian 
Principia 
Providence M 
Queens W 
Quincy 
Radcliffe W 
Randolph- 
Macon M 
Randolph- 
Macon W 
Reed 
Regis, Colorado 
Regis, Mass. W 
Ricks 
Ripon 
Rivier W 
Roanoke 


Nn 
w 
N 


Full-Time 


Women 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 
Teaching 


Grand 
Total 
Students 
Total 
Staff 


nN 
w 
w 
—_ 


w 
w 
L 
w 


un 
aw 


> 
° 


nN 
L 


260 
2,186 
1,432 

298 
2,079 


Nn 
oe 


N 
w 


1,292 
703 
2,863 
833 
545 


784 
909 


School and Society 





Institution 


Rockford 
Rockhurst M 
Rocky Mountain 
Rollins 
Roosevelt U. 
Rosary W 
Rosary Hill W 
Rosemont W 
Russell Sage W 
Rust 
Sacramento 
S. C, Pub. 
St, Ambrose M 
St. Anselm's 
St. Augustine's 
St. Benedict's 
M 
St. Bernard M 
St. Bonaventure 
St. Francis, Ind. 
Ww 
St. Francis, Pa. 
St. John Fisher 
M 
St. John's 
Calif M 
St, John's Md. 
St. John's U., 
Minn. M 
St. Joseph 
Conn. W 
St. Joseph, Md. 
Ww 


St. Joseph's, 
Ind. M 

St. Joseph's, 
ey. Ww 

St. Joseph's Pa. 
M 


St. Lawrence 
St. Martin's M 
St. Mary, Kan. 
WwW 


St. Mary-of-the- 
Wasatch W 

St. Mary of the 
Woods W 

St. Mary's, 
Calif. M 

St. Mary's Ind. 
w 


St. Mary's 
Minn. M 
St. Mary's 
Seminary and 
Univ. Md. M 
St. Mary's, 
Texas M 
St. Mary's 
Dominican W 
. Michael's M 
. Norbert 
. Olaf 
. Peter's M 
St. Vincent M 
St. Xavier W 
Salem W 
Salve Regina W 


December 7, 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 


on_ 
un 
Qn 
o o 
Wwhr 


Grand 
Total 


ro 


Students 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Full-Time 


Institution 


San Diego C. 
for W W 
San Francisco 
C. for W. W 
San Jose S. C. 
Pub. 
Sarah Lawrence 
Ww 
Scripps W 
Seattle U, 
Seattle Pacific 
Seton Hall 
Seton Hill W 
Shaw U. 
Shepherd Pub. 
Shorter 
Siena, N. Y. M 
Siena, Tenn. W 
Siena Heights 
Ww 
Simmons W 
Simpson 
Skidmore W 
Smith W 
Southeastern 
Louisiana Pub 
Southern 
Missionary 
Southern State 
Pub. 
Southwest 
Missouri S. C. 
Pub. 
Southwestern, 
Kansas 
Southwestern 
at Memphis 
Southwestern 
Lovisiana Inst. 
Pub. 
Southwestern 
S. C., Okla. 
Pub. 
Southwestern 
U., Texas 
Spelman W 
Spring Hill 
Springfield 
Sterling 
Stillman 
Suffolk U. 


Susquehanna U, 


Swarthmore 

Sweet Briar W 

Talladega 

Tarkio 

Taylor U. 

Texas 

Texas C. of A. 
& |. Pub. 

Texas Christian 
U. 

Texas Lutheran 
Texas Woman's 
U. Pub. W 


Full-Time 


Men 


Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 


400 509 
3747* 14,229* 


401 403 
247 247 
857 3,033 
447 1,107 
307 9,122 
455 593 
322 579 
238 826 
169 272 

1 1,596 
164 284 


412 519 
1,292 1,501 
244 664 
1,149 1,159 
2,261 2,326 


589 1,707 
151 463 


243 


361 
385 
1,589 
490 
890 
523 
358 
300 
593 
385 


520 3,180 


1,347 6,105 
216 595 


2,163 2,313 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Stoff 





2. Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Institution 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 


Texas Wesleyan 
Thiel 
Tift W 
Tougaloo 
So. Christian 
Transylvania 
Trinity, Conn. M 
Trinity, D. C, W 
Trinity, Vermont 
Ww 
Tusculum 
Union, Ky. 
Union, Neb. 
U. of 
Chattanooga 
. of Dayton 
. of Dubuque 
. of Portland 
. of Redlands 
. of 
St. Thomas 
U, of San 
Francisco M 
U. of Santa 
Clara M 
U. of Scranton 


Onn 
aon 
=—NN 


U. of the South 
M 


U. of Tampa 
U. of Tulsa 
Upper lowa U. 
Upsala 
Ursinus 
Ursuline, Ky. W 
Ursuline, O. W 
Valdosta S. C., 
Georgia Pub. 
Valparaiso 
Vassar W 
Villa Maria W 
Villanova M 
Va, Mil. Inst. 
Inst. Pub. M 
Va. S. C. Pub. 
Va, Union U. 
Viterbo W 
Wabash M 
Wagner 
Lutheran 
Wake Forest 
Walla Walla 
Wartburg 
Washburn U. of 
Topeka Pub. 
Washington 


* Approximate 
‘ Totals included with Columbia U, 
* Totals included with Harvard U. 


Institution 


Washington 
and Jefferson 
M 

Washington 
and Lee U. M 

Washington 
Missionary 

Wayland 

Waynesburg 

Webster W 

Wellesley W 

Wells W 

Wesleyan C., 
Ga. W 

Wesleyan U., 
Conn. M 

West Texas 
S. C. Pub. 

West Va. S, C. 
Pub. 

West Va, 
Wesleyan 

Westefn W 

Western 
Maryland 

Westmar 

Westminster, 
Mo. M 

Westminster, Pa 

Westminster, 
Utah 

Wheaton, Ill. 

Wheaton, Mass. 
WwW 

Whitman 

Whittier 

Whitworth 

Wilkes 

Willamette 

William Jewell 

Williams M 

Wilmington 

Wilson W 

Winthrop Pub. 
WwW 

Wittenberg 

Wofford, M 

Woman's C, — 
U. of N. C. 
Pub. W 

Xavier U., La. 

Xavier U., 
Ohio M 

Yankton 

Youngstown 

Totals 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 
Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


411 


1,738 

177 

2,164 
287,115 208,970 662,583 34,617 46,293 


School and Society 





TABLE | 
lil. INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Technological and Business Administration 


Institution Institution 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
| Full-Time 
| Teaching 
| Staff 
Men 
Fuli-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Stoff 


A. & M. C. of North Carolina 
S. C. of Ag. 


A 
b 
N 
S 
w 
o 
a 


Texas Pub. M 


A, & T. C. of 
North Carolina 
Pub. 

Alabama A. & 
M. C, Pub. 

Alabama Poly. 
Inst. Pub. 

Alcorn A, & 

M. C, Pub. 

Arkansas A, & 
M, C. Pub. 

Babson Inst. M 

Calif. Inst. of 
Tech. M 

Calif. S. Poly 

Carnegie Inst. 
of Tech. 

Case Inst. of 
Tech. M 

Clarkson C, of 
Tech. M 

Clemson Ag. 
Pub. M 

Colorado State 
U. Pub. 

Cooper Union 

Drexel Inst. of 
Tech. 

Georgia Inst. of 
Tech, Pub. M 

Georgia S. C. 
of Bus, Ad. 

Illinois Inst. of 
Tech. 

Kansas S. C. ol 
Ag. & Ap. Sc. 
Pub. 

Lamar S. C, of 

Tech. Pub. 

Louisiana Poly. 
Inst. Pub. 

Lowell Tech, 
Inst. Pub, 

Maryland S. C, 
Pub. 

Mass. Inst. of 
Tech. 

Mich. C, of 
Mining & Tech. 
Pub. M 

Mississippi S, C. 
Pub. 

Montana S. of 
Mines Pub. 


N. Mex. Inst. of 
Mining & 
Tech, Pub. M 

Newark C., of 
Eng'g. Pub. 


690 
602 


1,162 
3,701 


2,545 
1,596 
1,436 
3,311 


3,658 
466 


3,026 
5,590 
2,392 


2,176 


4,715 
2,031 
S472 

979 


252 


1,510 


240 


1,490 


December 7, 1957 


& Eng'g. Pub 
M 


5,476 
North Dakota 

Ag. Pub. 2,354 
Northeastern U. 5,560 
Oklahoma State 


56 


517 
300 


U. Pub. (8,658) 


Pace 701 

Pennsylvania 
$. G of 
Optometry 137 

Philadelphia 
Textile Inst. 347 

Poly. Inst. of 
Brooklyn M 

Rensselaer Poly. 
Inst. M 

Richmond Prof. 
Inst. Pub. 

Rider 

Rose Poly. Inst. 
M 

S. Carolina 
S. C. Pub. 

S. Dakota S. of 
Mines & Tech. 
Pub. 

S. Dakota S. C, 
of Ag. & 

M, A, Pub 

Southern U. & 
A. & M,C. 
Pub. 

Stevens Inst. of 
Tech, M 

Tenn, A. & I. 

S. U. Pub. 

Tenn, Poly. Inst. 
Pub. 

Texas Tech. Pub. 

U. S. Coast 
Guard Acad. 
Pub. M 

U. S. Merchant 
Marine Acad. 
M 

U. S. Military 
Academy Pub. 
M 

U. S. Naval 
Academy Pub. 
M 

U. of Rhode 
Island Pub. 

Utah S. U. Pub. 

Va. Poly. Inst. 
Pub. 

Webb Inst. of 
Naval Arch. 
M 

West Va. Inst. 
of Tech Pub. 

Worcester Poly. 
Inst. M 1,022 

Totals 131,407 


88 


23,545 216,883 12,097 16,370 





Institution 


Adams §. C. 
of Colorado 

Ala, S. C., 
Florence Pub. 

Ala, $. C. 
Jacksonville 
Pub. 

Ala. S. C., 
Livingston 
Pub. 

Ala. S, C., Troy 
Pub. 

Albany S, C. 
Pub. 

Appalachian 
S. T. C, Pub. 
Arizona §S. T. C. 
Flagstaff Pub. 

Arkansas 
S. T. C. Pub. 

Austin Peay 
S. C. Pub. 

Ball S. T. C. 
Pub. 

Black Hills T. C. 
Pub. 

Bluefield S, C. 
Pub. 

Central S. C., 
Wilberforce 
Pub. 

Chicago T. C. 
Pub. 

Colo, S. C. Pub. 

Colo. Western 
State C, Pub. 

Concord Pub. 

Concordia, Ill. 

Concordia T, C., 
Nebr. 

Connecticut 
oe 
Danbury Pub. 

Connecticut 
S. T. C., New 
Britain Pub. 

Connecticut 
S. T. C., New 
Haven Pub. 

Delta S. C, Pub. 

District of 
Columbia T. C. 
Pub. 

East Carolina C. 
Pub. 

Fairmont S. C. 
Pub. 

Florida N & |, 
Mem'l. 

George Peabody 
C. for T. 

Georgia S. C., 
Fort Valley 
Pub. 


382 


Men 


Full-Time 


2,090 


380 


208 


40 


603 


515 
363 


206 


1,624 


708 


111 


457 


Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Women 


TABLE 1 
INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


2. Teachers Colleges 


Institution 


Georgia S, C., 
Savannah Pub. 
Georgia T, C. 
Pub. 
Glenville S. C. 
Pub. 
Grambling 
Great Falls C. 
of Ed. 
Hebrew T, C. 
Henderson 
$. T. C. Pub. 
Illinois U., 
Eastern Pub. 
IHinois U., 
Northern Pub. 
Illinois U., 
Western Pub. 
Illinios S. N, C. 
Pub. 
Indiana §S, T. C. 
Pub. 
lowa S. T. C. 
Pub 
Jackson C., 
Miss. Pub. 
Kansas §, T. C., 
Emporia Pub. 
Kansas §. T. C., 
Pittsburg Pub. 
Keene T. C. 
Pub. 
Lesley W 
Longwood Pub. 
WwW 


Madison Pub. 


Maryland S. T. C. 


Frostburg Pub. 


Maryland S. T. C. 


Salisbury Pub. 


Maryland S. T. C. 


Towson Pub. 
Mass. S. T, C., 
Fitchburg Pub, 
Mass. S. T. C., 
Framingham 
Pub. W 
Mass, S. T, C., 
Lowell, Pub. 
Mass. S. T, C., 
North Adams 
Pub. 
Mass, S. T. C., 
Salem Pub. 
Michigan C. 
Central Pub. 
Michigan C. 
Eastern Pub. 
Michigan C. 
Northern Pub. 
Michigan C. 
Western Pub. 


Full-Time 


Men 


320 
1,902 
1,865 


815 


3,315 


Full-Time 


Women 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Students 
Staff 


Grand 
Total 


352 
990 
5,808 
4,489 
1,540 


9,110 


School and Society 





Institution 


Mills C. of Ed. 
WwW 

Minn, S. C., 
Bemidji Pub. 

Minn, S. C., 
Mankato Pub. 

Minn, S. C., 
Moorhead Pub. 

Minn, S. C., 
St. Cloud Pub. 

Minn, S. C., 
Winona Pub. 

Missouri S, C., 
Central Pub. 

Missouri S, C., 
Northeast Pub. 

Missouri S, C., 
Northwest Pub. 

Missouri S, C., 
Southeast Pub 

Montana C. of 
Ed., Eastern 
Pub. 

Montana C. of 
Ed., Western 
Pub. 

Morehead S. C. 
Pub. 

Mt, Angel 
Women's W 
Mt. St. Joseph 

1. W 

Murray S. C. 
Pub. 

National C. of 
Ed. W 
Nebr, S. T. C., 
Chadron Pub. 
Nebr, S. T. C., 
Kearney Pub. 
Nebr, S. T. C., 
Peru Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Wayne Pub. 
Mt. So F Gs 
Montclair Pub. 
Mh 5s w Wo Rey 
Trenton Pub. 

New Mex. 
Highlands U. 
Pub. 

North Car. 
> % <., 
Elizabeth City 
Pub. 

North Car. 

a 3%, 
Fayetteville 
Pub. 

North Car. 
> ¥. , 
Winston-Salem 
Pub. 

North Dakota 
..% < 
Dickinson Pub. 


December 7, 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Teachers Colleges (Continued) 


Institution 


North Dakota 
S..¥. G., 
Minot Pub. 

North Dakota 
ah SS 
Valley City 
Pub. 

Oklahoma §S. C., 
Central Pub. 

Oklahoma §. C., 
East Central 
Pub. 

Oklahoma S. C., 
Northeastern 
Pub. 

Oklahoma S. C., 
Southeastern 
Pub. 

Oregon C, of 
Ed. Pub. 

Oregon C, of 
Ed., Eastern 
Pub. 

Oregon C, of 

Ed., Southern 
Pub. 

Pa. $. T. C.. 
Bloomsburg 
Pub. 

Pa. $. ¥. C., 
California Pub. 
Pa. S. ¥. C., 
Cheyney Pub. 
Pe. $, TF, C.. 
Clarion Pub. 

a & FT. 

E. Stroudsburg 
Pub. 

fa. & 7. C, 
Edinboro Pub. 
Pe. &. 7 C, 
Indiana Pub. 
fa: & FG, 
Kutztown Pub. 
Pa. S. T. C., 
Lock Haven 
Pub. 

Pa. 5, TF. C. 
Mansfield Pub. 
he & FT. C.. 
Millersville 
Pub. 

Pa. &-F, €., 
Shippensburg 
Pub. 

Re & TF, & 
Slippery Rock 
Pub. 

a. &. ¥. <.. 
West Chester 
Pub. 

Plymouth T, C. 
Pub. 

Radford Pub. W 
Sam Houston 
$s. T. C. Feb. 





Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Men 


Institution 


South Dakota 
Northern 

S. T. C. Pub. 

Stout State C. 
Pub. 

Sul Ross S, C. 
Pub. 

Tenn. S, C., East 
Pub. 

Texas S. T, C., 
East Pub. 

Texas S. T. C., 
North Pub. 
Texas S. T, C., 
Southwest Pub. 
Wash. C, of Ed., 
Eastern Pub. 
Wash. C, of Ed., 
Western Pub. 
West Liberty 
S. C. Pub. 
Western 
Cerolina C. 
Pub. 


Full-Time 


Men 


1,956 
1,294 
3,299 
1,069 
1,154 
1,256 


466 


754 


Women 


Full-Time 


Grand 
Total 


Students 


2. 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 


Teachers Colleges (Continued) 


Institution 


Wheelock W 
Wisc, S. T. C., 
Eau Claire Pub. 
Wise, $, TF, C., 
La Crosse Pub. 
Wise, §. T. C., 
Oshkosh Pub. 
Wise. $. fF, ¢., 
Platteville Pub. 
Wise. S. T. C., 
River Falls Pub. 
Wisc, S. T. C., 
Stevens Point 
Pub. 
Wisc, S. T. C., 
Superior Pub. 
Wisc, S. T. C., 
Whitewater 
Pub. 


Totals 


Full-Time 


Men 


816 
96,145 


Women 


Full-Time 


| 


w 
@ 
°o 


581 
80,359 223,542 11,080 12,652 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


412 
1,826 
1,746 
2,236 
1,447 


1,291 


1,920 


1,176 


1,870 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 


no 
wu 


ao 
o 


90 90 


TABLE | 
Il. INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


3. Fine Arts, Applied Arts and Music 


Institution 


Art Center 
School, Calif. 
Calif. C. of Arts 

and Crafts 

Calif. School of 
Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art 
Institute 

Hartt C. of Music 

Juilliard School 
of Music 

Los Angeles 
County Art 
Institute 


Full-Time 


Women 


Full-Time 


Grand 
Total 


Students 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 


Institution 


Manhattan 
School of 
Music 

Massachusetts 
School of Art 

Peabody 
Conservatory 
of Music 

Rhode Island 
School of 
Design 

School of the 
Art Institute 
of Chicago 


Totals 


Full-Time 


Men 


450 


542 
3,206 


Women 


Full-Time 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


School 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 
Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


and Society 





TABLE | 


ill. INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


4. Theological Seminaries and Schools for Lay Workers 


Institution 


Men 
Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Academy of the 
New Church 
Eastern Baptist 
Theological 
Seminary 
General 
Assembly's 
Training School 
for Lay Workers 
Maryknoll 
Seminary M 
Mt. Angel 
Seminary M 
Northern Baptist 
Theological 
Seminary 
Notre Dame 
Seminary, La. 
M 


(Continued from page 372) 


colleges ths fall will be up around 10% or a 


little better as compaved with last year.” 


TABLE 2 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 803 INSTITUTIONS 


In Five Fields: liberal arts, engineering, commerce 
(business administration), agriculture, ‘‘teachers college"’ 


1956 1957 


Men 


120,581 103,882 
67,182 736 
31,483 9,520 
1,214 9,903 1,144 

aa 35,274 25,364 37,088 
vecsseeeseeeee 258,956 146,709 254,513 152,370 


Men Women 


122,086 100,156 
626 
9,439 


Women 


Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce . 
Agriculture 
Teachers 
Totals 


Technological enrollments in the U.S.S.R. 
and in the U.S.A. The launching of the first 
man-made satellites by Soviet Russia and other 
exploits have stirred Americans to curiosity 
about scientific and technological training in the 
U.S.S.R. in comparison with similar training in 
the U.S.A. In a recent article in the Journal of 
Engineering Education, Dr. C. J. Lapp of the 
National Research Council staff wrote that, 
while “somewhat different,” the quality of en- 
gineering education in Russia “seems to be at 
least substantially equal to that of our own prod- 
ucts.” He added that “the U.S.S.R. is presently 
training twice the number per year that we are 
doing in the United States. . .. We can ignore 
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Institution 


Full-Time 
Women 
Full-Time 
Grand 
Total 
Students 
Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staft 
Teaching 
Staff 


Total 


Men 


St. Edward's 
Seminary M 


St. Paul 
Seminary M 


Scaritt College 
for Christian 
Workers 


University of 

Judaism 
Westminster 

Theological 

Seminary M 64 
Woodstock . 


College M 233 


Totals 1,565 263 


this combination of quality and quantity only 
at our own peril as a peace-loving nation.” In 
Soviet Russia, students are competitively selected 
for scientific and technical training and all in- 
structional and living expenses are paid by the 
state for students who keep up to required 
standards. 

As to numbers graduated, the latest compara- 
tive statistics available are those given by Dr. 
Lapp and by the Engineering Council for Pro- 
fessional Development for last year. As to 
Russia, they show that 71,000 engineers were 
graduated in 1956 by 760 institutions of higher 
education, of which 33 are indicated as full- 
fledged universities. As to the United States, the 
report is that a total of 28,835 were graduated 
in 1956 by 151 institutions accredited by the 
E.C.P.D., of whom 23,547 were “first-level” en- 
gineering graduates, 4,678 were recipients of 
master’s degrees, and 610 received doctor's 
degrees. 

Teaching enrollments far below needs. In 
view of the shortage of school teachers impend- 
ing throughout the entire country, the current 
returns as to prospective teachers are alarming. 
The 1957 figures from 135 independent teachers 
colleges reporting comparably show increases 
over last year of 4.8% in full-time students. But 
the actual numbers of 175,107 (95,329 men and 
79,778 women) enrolled in these independent 
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TABLE 3 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
(Including all component units) 


Full- 
time Rank 


University of Colifornia* 
The College of the City of New 
York . 

State University of New York 
University of Minnesota 
University of Michigan 
University of Illinois 
University of Texas 
University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University 
Michigan State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Indiana University 

Columbia University 

Purdue University 

New York University 
University of Washington 
Harvard University 
University of Missouri 
University of Puerto Rico 
Cornell University 

University of Colorado 
State University of lowa 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Florida 

Boston University 

Wayne State University 
University of Southern California 
University of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Temple University 

University of Pittsburgh 
Northeastern University 
Syracuse University 
University of Cincinnati 


~ 
SSCaSnNOuwUbwNn 


See wen ah 


*Did not report grand tota! figure. 


colleges and similar attendances in education 
courses in universities and liberal arts colleges 
are far too small to mean anything effective in 
meeting future demands for teachers. 

Accrediting and definitions. The National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies of 
the United States (Secretary’s office at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass.) has taken over publica- 
tion of the list of accredited institutions formerly 
compiled by the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association which this 
SCHOOL AND Socigty study followed for many 
years. The writer is indebted to the National 
Committee for permission to use its list for uni- 
versities, four-year colleges, and technical schools. 

The following definitions are standard in the 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY series: 

The full-time student devotes substantially his 
full-time to college work. (The Veterans Ad- 
ministration standard is 12 hours or more a week 
of class attendance for World War II veterans, 
with at least 14 hours for Korean War veterans.) 
The part-time student is chiefly one who takes 
evening, late afternoon, or Saturday morning 
classes. 

The full-time teaching staff comprises those 
individuals on full-time employment for the 
academic year who devote at least half of their 
time to teaching (instructor or equivalent and 
higher ranks). The total teaching staff includes 
the full-time and part-time faculty, teaching 
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assistants, fellows; research assistants if they do 
some teaching; and others who teach. 

The computation of the statistical reports was 
in charge of my secretary, Mrs. Robert R. 
Stillwell. 


TABLE 4 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time students 


Number of full- 
time Students 


1957 


Number of 


Division and State Institutions 


1956 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts wis 
Rhode Island ................. 
Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania ................ 
East North Centra 
Ohio 
IE sadinixbasstbsxcostyscabones 
Illinois 
Michigan 
WHISEBRSIN 0 .cciciseriees 
West North Central 
III isnctccissisieuss 
lowa 
Missouri Vebekabbanudeaen 
North Dakota ............ 
South Dakota .. 
Nebraska 
Kansas scicavisnab ated 
South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland Sp bsiada eel yencuates 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia . 
North Carolina ............. ; 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee ......... 
Alabame ........ 
Mississippi 
West South Central 
Arkansas 
Lovisianc 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico ................. 
Arizona 


6,529 
8,291 
6,297 
74,771 
9,020 
25,359 


6,386 
8,390 
6,215 
74,177 
8,711 
25,011 


172,944 
27,987 
110,590 


172,383 
26,068 
107,029 


91,195 
55,372 
87,830 
76,536 
43,063 


93,698 
56,431 
88,282 
78,997 
43,730 


47,872 
37,852 
42,120 

9,064 

9,191 
19,073 
29,633 


46,870 
37,164 
41,560 

8,418 

8,861 
19,429 
29,462 


2,508 
14,067 
17,948 
29,772 
15,507 
44,305 
19,158 
26,290 
32,271 


2,343 
13,845 
17,427 
29,084 
15,298 
42,865 
18,335 
26,370 
32,282 


21,419 
34,273 
26,972 
16,913 


20,613 
32,747 
26,403 
16,212 


14,428 
35,108 
33,118 
67,707 


15,301 
36,362 
33,525 
67,372 


8,396 
7,719 
2,936 
24,969 
8,083 
7,593 
20,282 
1,681 


8,569 
7,685 
3,152 
25,792 
8,450 
8,015 
20,306 
1,855 


18,733 
19,699 
99,081 


19,264 
21,065 
103,378 


Washington 

TR Su cvevicconissacvrusncvacss 
California 

Territorial 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 


(10) 
461 497 
4,886 5,139 
11,859 12,994 
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EVENTS 


Outstanding Events in American 


Edueation in 1957 


As THE YEAR nears its close, we once more look 
back at what happened in American education and 
select the major events for the annual list: 

1. As in previous years, the shortage of qualified 


school buildings,  class- 


teachers, adequate funds, 
rooms, and instructional materials continued to pre- 
vail. 

2. For the 13th consecutive year, the elementary 
and secondary schools experienced rising enrollments. 

3. Attendance in colleges and universities main- 
tained its upward climb. The tidal wave of students, 
not expected prior to 1960, was well under way, 
according to careful observers. 

4. The racial integration of the public schools of 
the nation moved forward, slowly but visibly. The 
incidents of violence to prevent integration, espe- 
cially at Little Rock, Ark., aroused strong feelings 
in the U.S. and resulted in a loss of prestige abroad. 

5. Although efforts were made by the President, 
some political leaders, and educators to secure Fed- 
eral assistance for the construction build- 
ings, Congress again did not pass any legislation to 
alleviate the school crisis. 

6. There was an increase of interest among high- 
school pupils in science and mathematics. On the 
college level, owing in part to the spectacular success 
by the U.S.S.R. in launching satellites, there arose 
a greater demand for more, better, and faster instruc- 


of school 


tion in science and technology. 

7. The growing use of television in education, 
both in the schools and the colleges, led to wide 
spread discussions of its value and to attempts at ob- 
jective evaluation. There was a noticeable trend to 
grant college credit for courses given on television. 

8. Juvenile delinquency was again highlighted as 
a serious educational problem in the U.S. Rising 
numbers of delinquents were reported in such large 
cities as New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

9. Enrollments in ‘the nonpublic primary 
secondary schools rose to twice the figure of 14 years 
ago. These private schools, 90% of which are under 
Catholic auspices, experienced a higher percentage 
gain than did the public schools during the same 
period. 

10. The reports by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School recommended 
changes which would improve higher and adult 
education. 

Foreign educational developments of importance 
included the rising numbers of foreign students in 
the U.S.; the debates in Great Britain about the block 
vs. percentage grant system of distribution of na- 
tional funds to local school authorities; the establish- 


and 
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“of “excellence,” 


ment of institutes of education to train secondary 
school teachers in France; the conflict in Poland over 
religious education; the ideological restlessness among 
university students and youth in many communist 
countries; the introduction of secondary 
for all in the U.S.S.R.; and the revolutionary activities 
of Cuban university students.—W.W.B. 


ELITE VS. MASS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE CRITICAL PROBLEM of swelling college enroll 


education 


ments will not be solved by arguments over “elite” 
versus ‘“‘mass” education, John W. Gardner, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, told the 
43d Annual Meeting of the Urban 
at Detroit. “It is essential to dis- 


\ssociation of 
Universities, Nov. 3, 
card the whole concept of two categories of highe1 
education—elite and mass, or quality and quantity.” 
Applied to higher education, “the word ‘excellence’ 
is too often reserved for the dozen or so institutions 
at the zenith of American education, as judged in 
terms of faculty, selectivity of students, and difficulty 
Rather, Gardner urged a standard 
based on an appreciation of the 


of curriculum.” 


diversity of American higher education and the roles 
played by different kinds of schools in the total 
pattern. “We have profited enormously by the div- 
ersity of American -higher education but we cannot 
maintain that diversity unless we honor the various 
aspects of it.” 

The small liberal arts college, the women’s college, 
and the technical institute should not be afraid to 
remain small nor should the large urban university 
be ashamed of its size. Colleges should not attempt 
to “upgrade” themselves through higher tuitions and 
enrollment standards. By judging each school in 
terms of its particular role, a new measure of ex- 
cellence can be established. 

In the case of “elite’’ versus 
assumption that America can choose between educat- 


“mass’’ education, the 
ing a few people well, or a great number of people 
less well, is pointless. American society has no choice 
but “to do both.” 


KEEPING ADMISSION 
STANDARDS HIGH 


“THERE WILL BE 
dards for admission or performance of University of 
Michi maintains Pres. Harlan Hatcher 
in “The Future a report for 1956-57. He 


States: 


no relaxation of academic stan- 


an students,” 
is Now,” 
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EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room 
and board rise unavoid- 
ably, more than 500 
schools and colleges have 
helped parents meet this 
problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan 
operates at no expense to 
the school. It offers par- 
ents a welcome alternative 
to lump-sum payments— 
a convenient monthly pay- 
ment Tuition Plan con- 
tract. 

In addition to a fully-paid 
enrollment at the start of 
every term and enhanced 
parent good will, schools 
have enjoyed these new 


\ 
Ki 
no (f 


benefits of The Tuition 
Plan: 

SCHOOL HAS NO FI- 
NANCIAL LIABILITY... 
on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in 
event parent defaults on 
contract. 

A FOUR, THREE OR 
TWO YEAR PIJ.AN ... 
now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE _IN- 
CLUDED .. . in event 
parent dies, life insurance 
takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 
and 2 year contracts. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 


‘ifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 





For many years, Michigan has admitted only those appli- 
cants whose academic records and personal qualities give 
promise of success in their University study. The validity 
of this policy of admission is borne out by the fact that 
over a long period of years, an average of 80 per cent 
of each entering class has achieved its educational objec- 
tive—either the bachelor’s degree or admission to a pro- 
fessional school such as medicine or law. This compares 
with a national collegiate average of 50 per cent. 

Out of each 100 entering students, 55 
bachelor’s degrees, 25 entered professional schools, 
seven withdrew for reasons of health, finance, or per- 
sonal problems, five dropped out at the end of the 
freshman year because of scholastic difficulty, and 
eight dropped out during the next three years for 


earned 


the same reason. 

“The entering freshman class in September, 1956, 
was one of the University’s best. Nine out of ten of 
its members ranked in the top half of their high 
school graduating class, and 40 per cent ranked in 
the top tenth of those classes.” 


ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT IN 1956 

ONE OF THE LARGEST freshman engineering classes 
(second only to the 1946 class—with the large G.I. in- 
flux) enrolled in the engineering colleges of the coun- 
try in 1956. There is no evidence that qualified stu- 
turned away from engineering 
there is no shortage of en- 


dents are being 

colleges and currently 

gineering students. Although beset with serious prob- 

lems, notably faculty availability and student selec- 
(Continued on page 390) 





THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


UNIVERSITY 


Planned especially for liberal arts graduates who want to be- 


come fully certified high school teachers. 


Fellowships provide $780 toward year’s tuition ($1180) and 


$1675 salary for supervised half-year intern teaching in nearby 


secondary school. 


Curriculum begins with summer term and extends through one 


calendar year. Features courses in education and graduate level 


electives in academic major. Master of Arts in Teaching degree 


awarded. Supported by Fund for Advancement of Education. 


MASTER 


TEACHING 


ARTS 


OF 
IN 


Md. 


For further information—M.A.T. Program, Department of Edu- 


cation, Box 1226, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
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Successful High School Teaching 


SAM P. WIGGINS 


The importance of developing individual teaching methods as 
well as a thorough examination of the differences and problems 
of junior and senior high school teaching are effectively presented 
in this concise text, written both for undergraduates and teach- 
ers in service. 

Available in 1958. 


Working With Children in Science 
CLARK HUBLER 


Direct and practical, this text shows the elementary school teach- 
er how general scientific principles can be revealed to children 
by vivid and direct experience, and suggests how improvisation 


can turn the average classroom into a versatile laboratory. 


Teaching Spanish in the Grades 


MARGIT W. MacRAE 

Using stories, dramatizations, games, rhymes, and songs, TEACH- 
ING SPANISH IN THE GRADES offers a rewarding program 
starting in the third or fourth grade which promotes the pupil's 
ability to speak and understand Spanish. 


The Teaching of Reading 
in the Elementary School 
PAUL McKEE 


After a detailed explanation of the nature and process of read- 
ing, Dr. McKee presents a complete program for teaching read- 
ing fundamentals—a program which extends from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade, and includes specific teaching tasks for 


each level. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic —2nd edition 


HERBERT F. SPITZER 

In addition to instructional procedures, THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC discusses advanced phases of the various areas of 
arithmetic, and offers ingenious suggestions for re-teaching and 
review of fundamental procedures with pupils in the upper 


grades. 





NEW 


Prentice-Hall Texts 


DEVELOPING THE CORE 
CURRICULUM, 2nd Edition 


by ROLAND C. FAUNCE, 
Wayne State University 
and NELSON L. BOSSING, 
University of Minnesota 


This thorough revision deals with the core curriculum, com- 


bining both theory and practical application. It provides 


theoretical background: the basic social and economic de- 
velopments that have contributed to core, the definition of 
core curriculum, and the philosophical and psychological 
bases for core. It shows the ideal core class, the role of the 
teacher and of the administrator; cooperation with the com- 
munity; and evaluation techniques. 
55%” x 8%” Published Jan. 1958 
Text price $5.00 


approx. 400 pages 


SCHOOL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by LESLIE W. KINDRED, Temple University 


{An up-to-date presentation of the theory and practice of 
school public relations, designed to meet the school’s in- 
dividual needs of public relations and informational services. 
Shows specific courses of action in the development of a 
sound program, and how to encourage citizen participation 
and cooperation, Features: questions, problems, projects and 
practical cases. Workbook available. 


454 pages 6” x 9” Published May 1957 Text price $6.00 


HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING 


by KENNETH H, HANSEN, 

Western State College of Colorado 
A comprehensive, clear, simply-written presentation of gen- 
eral methods of high school teaching. It provides an over- 
all orientation to the high school. The author suggests ways 
to extend the use of extra-class activities and environment 
for the personal, social, and educational development of 
students, and wavs of achieving personal and_ professional 
growth as a teacher. 
5%” x 8%" 


421 pages Published May 1957 Text price $5.75 


To receive approval copies promptly, 
pan write BOX 903 


tion, our engineering educational facilities, in 
general, have comfortably assimilated this enrollment. 

These conclusions are a result of a survey recently 
completed by the Engineering Manpower Commission 
of Engineers Joint Council. Replies were received 
from 169 colleges with about 90% of the country’s 
1956-57 freshman engineering enrollment. 

The commission’s report evaluates the current 
available engineering educational facilities, freshman 
capacity and enrollment, and capacity expansion pro- 
grams under way across the nation. The data are 
classified by considerations of accreditation (by En 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development) and 
of control (private and public) as well as by geo- 
graphic location of colleges. 

The report of the survey—“Engineering Education- 
al Facilities,” 1957 (report 104), is available at En- 
gineers Joint Council, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Engineers Joint Council is a federation of pro 
engineering 
membership of over 250,000 engineers. 


necen) j f 


The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


Foreign Language Teaching Illinois: Report of the 
Foreign Language Study Group. Pp. 76. Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 

FRENCH, WILL, and Associates. Behavioral Goals of 
General Education in High School. Pp. 247. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York 22. $4.00 

GARDNER, MARTIN. Fads and Fallacies in the Name 
of Science. Pp. 362. Dover Publications, New York 
10. $1.50 (paper). 

GLENNON, VINCENT J. The Road Ahead in Teache 
Education, Pp, 56. Syracuse University Press, N. Y. 
$2.00 (bound), $1.00 (paper). 


fessional societies with a combined 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 


By WARD G. REEDER, Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State 
University. 

Thoroughly revised to include significant new material and up-to- 
date references and statistics, this is the fourth edition of Professor 
Reeder’s highly successful text on the administration of the public 
school system. All types of school systems—rural and urban, large 
and small—are studied from the viewpoints of the school board 
members, sggoal_sunerintendents, principals and teachers. Read) 
Spring 1958 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By JOSEPH PARK, N orthwestern University. 


A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of education, 
this text provides substantial portions of some of the best known 
works of distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate and chal- 
lenging, the readings are carefully selected to reveal a clear, signifi- 
cant point of view and are systematically organized according to the 
philosophical position of the authors. Biographical sketches have 
been included, Ready Spring 1958 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 

IN EDUCATION 

By JAMES M. BRADFIELD and H. STEWART MOREDOCK, 
both at Sacramento State College. 


1957 509 pages $5.50 


DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL 
CORE PROGRAM 


By LUCILE L. LURRY, University of Kentucky, and ELSIE J. 
ALBERTY, The Ohio State University. 


1957 297 pages $4.75 


She Macmillan Compan yf 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





UNITY 
313 N. 
ANN AR 


OUTSTANDING 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By Denis Baron, Oregon State College. and Harotp W. Bernarp, University of 
Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 286 pages. $5.50 


An excsptionally well-written text offering the classroom teacher a non-technical orientation toward 
tes their uses and limitations, Such approaches to evaluation as intelligence, achievement and 
diagnostic tests are described. In addition, the use of scales, inventories, sociograms, and teacher 
observation and interpretation have been made a part of the evaluation program. A unique method 
of relating achievement to mental age is given. Though shorter than other evaluation texts, its 


coverage is thorough. 


By Bernarp G. KELNER, University of Pennsylvania. Ready in February. 

In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method in the ele 
mentary school. It is designed for the student preparing to teach, as well as for the beginning 
teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious to improve. Definite 
suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evaluation on the job; and important teaching 


problems are considered in the light of actual classroom experience. 


one 


THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF: A Psychology of Adolescence 
By Rutu Srranc, Columbia University. 581 pages, $7.95 (text edition available). 


Here is a functional and practical undergraduate text presenting a realistic view of adolescents 
as they see themselves and their world. Described through the eyes of young people themselves, 
4, . one . : ‘ > oa 

it shows their present perplexities and tasks, their future, and their attitudes. By combining the 
statements of adolescents with established psychological facts, the author emphasizes all that is 


common and unique to this age group. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By Paut Wooprinc. 264 pages, $4.50 


A book destined to be a landmark in American educational thinking. It goes to the heart of the 
problem in the need for a new educational philosophy .. . a philosophy which would accommodate 
the exceptional student by grading groups within high schools according to ability. The author 
believes that this system will produce the truly educated person taught by the truly intelligent 
and educated teacher—a drastic reform that can lift American education out of its present crisis. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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